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I.— THE RELATIVE POSITION OF ACTORS AND 

CHORUS IN THE GREEK THEATRE OF THE 

V CENTURY B. C. 

Concluded. 

III. The Period of Euripides and Aristophanes. 

A. Euripides. — Rhesus. 

The chorus, in its character of night-watch, approaches the tent 
of Hektor (i ff.) in the background to awaken him. His reply 
(11 ff.) affords excellent evidence that the choreutae are close to 
him, not below in an orchestra. Odysseus and Diomedes enter 
(564) and find the tent of the Trojan chief empty. They depart to 
slay Rhesos. On their return (667) they are pursued by the chorus. 

675 ff /3a^e I 6ivf 6ivi' ri's 08 a.vi)p ; \ Xfv(T(jeTe. tovtov nv8S> • ■ . | devpo 
dcvpo Tras \ rovade €X(i>, 685 ^raic ttq?, 688 n 8tj to autfin / Od. 4>or/5o?, 

make clear as the light that in the lively pursuit all must have 
been in the orchestra together, and that the intruders are seized 
and held till the watchword is given. This scene simply requires 
more emphatically, what the entire play also demands, that there 
be no barrier between actors and chorus. All alike are soldiers, 
the only difference being that the actors are commanders. No 
good reason can be urged why the choreutae, in going to or 
coming from the camps of the Greeks and the Trojans, should 
make use of different roads, different exits, from those employed 
by Dolon, Odysseus, Diomedes, Rhesos, Aineias, Paris and 
Hektor under like circumstances. 
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Alcestis. 

The proskenion represents the house of Admetos (i, 87, 477, 
911, 941, etc.). As the chorus enter their attention is directed to 
the palace. They do not see before the doors water for bathing 
the dead ; nor are there locks of shorn hair fVi npodvpois (98 ff.). 
Such minute observation as is implied in this last statement was 
only possible when the chorus stood near and on practically the 
same level with the palace door. The chorus is the first to see 
and announce that Alkestis is really dead (392). Such observation 
as this scene also requires would have been impossible on the 
'stage' theory. 

The funeral procession comes forth from the dwelling (605 ff.). 
Admetos addresses the choreutae, and bids them, while the 
servants are bearing the body, to salute the dead in the customary 
manner. No word is spoken to show that the chorus ascends or 
that the rest of the procession descends, yet there can hardly be 
a doubt that all leave by the same parodos (741). By the same 
road Herakles follows them (860) ; by the same entrance the 
funeral procession returns (861), and by the same way we certainly 
expect the son of Jove and Alkmene to bring back the rescued 
Alkestis (1007). Again, three entrances — the palace door and 
the two parodoi — meet all the requirements of the play. 

Medea. 

The chorus has so little to do with the action of the play that 
there are but few indications of the relative position of actors and 
choreutae. napiXda fid/xouy (1275) shows the possibility of the 
chorus entering the house, but again the exigencies of the play 
(as in Agamemnon) prevent such action. The first words of 
Jason (1293) addressing the choreutae are surely more natural if 
he enters through the parodos and joins them standing in front of 
the palace, than they would be if he came in on a 'stage' above 
them, and turned to address them, instead of giving his attention 
to the palace. 

Before the doors can be broken in (1314) Medeia is visible on 
the chariot drawn by dragons (cf. Schol. in 1321), which has been 
given her by the Sun. Such a chariot, large enough to contain 
the sorceress and the bodies of her sons (1376 f.), requires room. 
On such a diareyla as was possible if the ' stage ' theory be accepted,' 

' Cf. Part I, MUUer, B.-A., S. 140 ff., and Haigh, Att. Th., p. 172. 
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such an equipage could not be placed. Actors on the narrow 
' stage ' would run decided risk of stepping overboard into the 
orchestra in their vain endeavor to get far enough from the 
building to be able to look up at objects on the roof of the 
dwelling. The scene becomes perfectly intelligible when we 
consider that the proskenion represented the palace of Jason, the 
' stage ' was its roof, on which was room not only for Medeia and 
her chariot, but also for the necessary stage machinery. 

Hippolytus. 

The statues of Artemis (58 ff., 72 f.) and Aphrodite (loi, u6 f., 
359) 522) are standing before the palace of Theseus (108, 171, 575, 
790, 882 f., 1 152) as Hippolytos appears (57), bidding his numer- 
ous band of attendants (54 f. jroXuy . . . Kmiiog) sing to the goddess 
of the chase. This chorus of attendants (cf. Schol. in 58) enter, 
remain and depart (108 f.) with their master. For this scene the 
broad level of the orchestra is far better suited than is the narrow 
platform of the 'stage.' 

Phaidra bids the real chorus of the play, not to ascend to a 
'stage,' but (575} ralad' eViffTao-at niiKais. The choreutae do not 
obey because they are plainly terrified by the outcry of Phaidra 
(569 f.), and because the audience must also hear of what is taking 
place within the house. So they bid her announce to them what 
the evil may be (577 ff.). They do not respond to the appeals of 
the nurse (775, 780) that they (776) rush in and save her mistress. 
The action, from the first appeal of the nurse (775) to the 
announcement that Phaidra is dead (786), is too rapid to allow 
the choreutae to enter the dwelling even had they been so 
inclined. The foreordained has again come to pass, and the 
announcement has been made to the public in due form (cf. death- 
scene in Agamemnon). 

Ilecuda. 

When Talthybios enters (483) the chorus have just completed 
an ode, and therefore are near the middle of the orchestra. He 
asks where he can find Hekabe. The reply, avrr) neXas a-ov . . . 
Kftrai ^vyKeKKnixivrj nenXois, proves that, as they point her out, they 
can see her lying, wrapped up in her mantle. Polyxene has just 
been borne away to the camp. In the agony of parting the 
mother threw herself down near the exit through which her 
daughter disappeared. Talthybios enters from the camp. Had 
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he come in on the 'stage' the prostrate form of the fallen queen 
must have been immediately before him. His question to the 
chorus would have been then quite uncalled for ; he must have 
seen her before the chorus was visible to him. On the other 
hand, as he came through the parodos he must needs see the 
chorus first, and his question and their reply are both pertinent. 

The choreutae are on the point of entering the hut of Agamem- 
non (43, 171, 619, 880, 1049) to bear aid to their friends within 
(1042), when Hekabe comes hastening forth (1044) to escape the 
furious Polymnestor (1070). There is no talk of descending 
steps, and no time for such action. Barely have they and the 
queen fled to one side (1054), when the raving Thracian bursts 
from the dwelling — upon a narrow stage? That would indeed be 
difficult to believe. 

Cyclops. 

The chorus with npoa-noXoi (83) enter (40), driving the flocks 
and herds of the Kyklops (43 f, 51 {.). Whether these are really 
animals or are men dressed as such, their erratic motions (41 ff.) 
show that they must enter the orchestra, from which they pass to 
the cave in the background (35, 82 f , 383). 

Odysseus first sees the servants (96) as he enters, then perceives 
the satyrs, Silenos and the chorus by the cavern. Had he 
entered on a 'stage' he would have seen these last first. In the 
bargaining scene which follows there are present Odysseus, his 
several companions (85 f), Silenos, the chorus, and the servants 
(191), who bring in the lambs bound ready to be borne away. 
The 'stage' could not well accommodate these numbers. The 
Kyklops' threat to beat the chorus (210 f ), and their reply (212 f), 
prove that they are near him. A 'stage' would be very narrow 
accommodations for the giant when he comes forth drunk later 
on (502). 

There is no hindrance for the choreutae if they desire to enter 
the cave, therefore they readily enter into conspiracy with Ulysses 
(451 ff.). To be sure, they refuse to aid in putting out the 
Kyklops' eye, not because they cannot easily ascend to a 'stage' 
(Miiller, B.-A., S. 127) — that difficulty has been overcome many 
times in the course of the play — but because of the cowardly 
nature of the satyrs, and because the poet desires to amuse the 
spectators by their dancing rather than leave the stage empty.' 

' Cf. Capps, The Stage in the Greek Theatre, p. 42. 
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The blinded giant (683 ff.) would have found the 'stage' a 
dangerous place. Odysseus announces that he is far from (689) 
the Kyklops, and undoubtedly he, his companions and the chorus 
have all moved out into the orchestra, on the appearance of their 
enemy, preparatory to departing together through the parodos 
on their way to the ship. The impossibility of representing the 
hillside and the cavern on the 'stage' has been discussed in 
connection with the Philoctetes. 

Ueraclidae. 

lolaos and a numerous company (10, 64, 91 f., 93, 248, 581) of 
the younger sons of Herakles sit as suppliants at the altar of Zeus 
(61, 79, 97 f., 121, 238, 341, etc.), at which the children remain 
throughout the play (344 ff.). This is the 0o)/«5s before the temple 
(41 f., 479, 643, 646, 657, 695 ff.), of sufficient size to receive this 
group. Excavations at Olympia and elsewhere have shown that 
such altars were not placed close before the temples; their use 
for sacrifices forbade that. The size and probable character of 
this altar alike tend to prove that it could not have been on a 
narrow platform of a 'stage.' 

When Kopreus is attempting to drag the children away he 
throws lolaos violently to the ground (75 f., 128 f.). In response 
to the cry for help (69 f.) the chorus come in with a rush (73), on 
the same level with the actors, for their presence compels Kopreus 
to desist from his attempt. Because they are later with Demo- 
phaon, the messenger of the Argive king feels that he is powerless 
(274 fuas yap x^^pos da-Bevfjs fiaxi)- lolaos bids the chorus and the 
children exchange the pledge of the right hand (307, 308). The 
choreutae fulfil this duty in their character of representatives of 
the Athenian people (cf 69), and the king is separately addressed 
(320 ff.). This act of pledging is performed by all the chorus 
(307 f.). Thus scenery and text alike require that the play be 
acted in the orchestra. 

Hercules Ficrens. 

The chorus enter (106), to find the father, wife and children of 
Herakles as suppliants at an altar (51, 72, 243) before the palace 
of the hero (107, 330, 523, 622, 1142). The passage iig fif. is 
very corrupt, and it is doubtful whether iivavTn belongs in the text. 
At best, however, the words referring to ascent are used in the 
comparison, and refer to the ' yoke-bearing steed ' as showing the 
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cause of its weariness. The chorus of old men, each of whom 
leans on his staff for support (107 ff.), comes feebly in, each man 
assisting his neighbor (125). They are on the same level and 
near to the actors, for they are on the point of striking Lykos 
(254), and declare (262 f.) that while they are alive he cannot 
carry out his design of slaying the children. The long choral 
ode (348-441) must have been delivered in the orchestra. There 
is no indication that they descend for this, nor that they ascend 
for the following scene. Here Amphitryon is bidding farewell to 
the chorus (503 ff.), when Herakles enters and finds all together 
before his house (525 ff.). He beholds his family in funeral garb 
standing not near but among the choreutae (oxXar' ev dvbp&v). 
The words of the hero (529), that he will approach them, are 
nonsense if he refers to the few feet between the side and the 
middle of a 'stage'; they are natural if he is near the parodos, 
while the others are grouped together in the orchestra, immedi- 
ately in front of the palace. 

At 748 the chorus cry oKonStiifv 'let us look into the palace.' 
The death-cry of Lykos is heard a few moments later, and the 
choreutae begin their dance in the orchestra. The description of 
objects within the palace (1029 ff.) shows that they are again 
where they can see within the ruined dwelling. They flee to 
avoid the danger, when it is announced that Herakles is coming 
forth (1081 f.). This danger could exist only because he is 
coming out into the orchestra. In company with Amphitryon 
(1109 ff.) they again approach the dwelling. These passages 
offer strong proof that no stage existed as a barrier between the 
chorus and the palace, particularly when we remember that the 
choreutae could not have seen the hero lying chained among the 
ruins of his dwelling, had the so-called stage been in their way. 

Andromache. 

The proskenion again represents a palace (41, 495, 817, 1055). 
The shrine of Thetis, by which Andromache is sitting at the 
opening of the play, is referred to under different names: 115 

ayaKiia dfas, llj SaweSoy Kal dvaKTopa, I35 ayXaov eSpav, 161 8S>iia Ni/piJ- 
8o£ ToSe, I ov ^a>iibs ovSc vaSc, 253 iyvop Tifievos ipoKlas 6fOv, 380 riovb' 

amtcropav, 411 ^a>p.ov. This is no ordinary altar, but a precinct, 
refievos, containing a house, Smpia, vaos, an altar, |3a>fidr, and an image, 
ayaXua. There is no room for such a structure in the background 
— the palace is there — nor on the so-called stage — that is too 
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narrow to afford space for the shrine and for the actors. This 
structure is then in the orchestra, and in the orchestra is repre- 
sented the main action of the play which concerns Andromache 
sitting within this temenos. 

The choreutae are on one occasion (817) about to rush in to 
prevent the suicide of Hermione, but before they can do this she 
is heard coming forth (822). So they remain without. The text 
impHes the easy possibiHty of their entering (cf. Miiller, B.-A., 
S. 127). 

Suppliants. 

As the play opens, Aithra, with the mothers of 'the seven' (20), 
is sitting at the altars (33, 64, 93) before the temple of Demeter 
and Kore at Eleusis (30, 88, 938). Adrastos, surrounded by the 
sons of ' the seven,' lies at the doors of the same temple (22, 104). 

279 afUJjmiTvovaa tov <t6v yow and 284 f. Jrepl tror<rt yovvacriv prOve that 

Theseus is standing close by the Argive king. But Theseus' 
direction to the chorus (359 f) to remove the hallowed garlands 
from his mother, that he may lead her back to the city, show that 
Aithra and the suppliants are also on the same level with the 
actors. In the Heracleidae it has been pointed out that the ^w/ioj 
of a temple would not be placed on a 'stage.' The chorus of 15, 
Aithra, Adrastos, with the seven sons (106, 1124 f., 1224), make a 
total of 24 persons, arranged in two groups, when Theseus and 
his attendants enter. It is incredible, again, that so many persons 
could occupy this ' stage.' No room would remain for the neces- 
sary action. When nearly one-third of the play is past, and the 
chorus is bidden (359) to leave the altar, the word of Theseus is 
not a command to descend to a level below that occupied by the 
actors. As a matter of fact, the choreutae are with the actors 
later on. 

Adrastos goes to meet the bodies (772), and commands that 

they be brought in (811). 815 ff. 866', a>c Ttepmruxauri 817 | X'V"^ n-poo- 
ap/ioaaa' e'/uoij | ev ayKoxn rtKva daijiai CrieS the chorus. ?X*'^> ^K^'^ '^ 

the reply. The choreutae are in the orchestra, for they have just 
completed the ode 778 ff. But they here embrace the bodies 
brought in under the direction of Adrastos. Theseus also comes 
(837), and stands by the bodies while the heroes are being 
described (860 ff.). As the dead are borne forth, Adrastos 
invites the chorus to follow (941). This Theseus forbids (942), 
but Adrastos promises that they shall receive the bones (948 f.). 
The chorus remain, that they may be present at the burning of 
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the body of Kapaneus (cf. Miiller, B.-A., S. 127). To them in 
the orchestra are brought the ashes of their dead by the Epigoni 
(1113 ff.)i and from the orchestra they march forth in company 
with Adrastos (1132), at the end. 

There is no room on a 'stage' for the pyre of Kapaneus (g8i, 
loio, 1058) and the towering rock (987) from which Evadne leaps 
(1071), to say nothing of the danger to wooden 'stage' and stage- 
buildings from the actually burning pile (1012-1017). Dismissing 
the stage-idea as untenable, the lofty rock occupies a portion of 
the space where stood the later proskenion, and the burning pile 
was on the earth in the orchestra. The importance of the chorus 
and the freedom with which it mingles with the actors remind one 
strongly of the early plays of Aischylos. 

Troades. 

Hekabe, lying before the door (37) of the hut (32, 139, 155, 157, 
294, 359, 880) in which are confined the captive Trojan women, 
calls (143 f) on the chorus within (cf. Schol. in 139) to sing 
responsively with her. One semichorus comes forth at 153 (cf. 
157), the other at 176 (cf. Schol. in loc). The ode 197-229 is of 
course sung in the orchestra, but, again, no word shows that the 
performers descend to reach their accustomed place. 

Andromache appears with her son (571, 614, 702, 713, 749, 782, 
786), riding on a chariot (569, 572, 626). From 610 ayd/^c^a \da 
avv TiKva and 622 Twv 8' oxu>v we learn that she remains in the 
chariot at least till 626. Her chariot can only enter to the 
orchestra. There is no mention of her leaving this vehicle, much 
less of her ascending to or descending from a stage. She unques- 
tionably rides forth (779) on the same conveyance on which she 
entered. All things tend to show that this scene, in which Andro- 
mache holds long and intimate conversation with Hekabe, and 
pours forth all her mother's tenderness in embracing her son 
(755 ff-). has taken place in the orchestra. Thither come Talthy- 
bios and his companions to seize and destroy the child. There 
Hekabe utters her lament for her grandson (790 ff.). From thence 
the herald commands the chorus (1266 ff.) to depart to the shore 
at the sound of the trump, and bids Hekabe follow him (1269 f.). 
She does not obey, and he directs the servants to lead her forth 
(1285). Still she does not go, but from 1302 to the end she sings 
the responsive dirge with the chorus. She kneels (1305 f.) and 
places her hands on the ground ; the choreutae follow her example 
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(1307 f.). Here also all are moving toward the same shore, from 
the same level, through the same parodos, and the poet sends all 
forth in procession at the close of the play. 

Iphigenia Taurica. 

73- «^ aindrmv yovv ^avd e)(ei dptyKuifUiTa 

Op. dpijKols 8 VTT uuTois (T/cvX opas T]pTr]fieva J 
Uv. 7(hv KarQayovroyv y aKpoSivia ^evuyv 



1 1 3 Hi), opa de ydcra TptyXv(f>a)v Snoi k(vcv 

No such minute and realistic description of scenery is found in 
any of the preceding plays. These lines demonstrate that the 
temple was carefully represented. The long back wall of a 
'stage' was hardly adapted for such a building. The theatre 
carpenter could, however, in the period of which we are speaking, 
build the proskenion in whatever form the drama required. Its 
door would then open out upon the orchestra. 

Iphigeneia, coming from the temple (142), joins the chorus, 
addresses the choreutae as Bpaai (143), offers her shorn locks, and 
pours a libation to the shade of her brother (159 ff.), in which the 
chorus assist by singing a hymn to the dead (179 ff.). As in the 
other libation scenes in which the chorus take part (e. g. Persians 
619 ff., Choeph. 92 ff.), actors and chorus are together in the 
orchestra. In 1069 ff. Iphigeneia appeals to the various members 
of the chorus not to betray her. There is in her words no actual 
demonstration that actors and chorus are together in the orchestra, 
but it is improbable that Iphigeneia is talking in this individual, 
intimate manner to a group of people twelve feet below and at 
some distance from her. 

/o?t. 

Seven metopes are carefully described (184-218), and therefore 
the temple-front (79, 219 ff., 510, 1319 f.) must have been repre- 
sented in a most realistic manner. Hermes says (76) : els da<f)vadr] 
yiaXa ^qcropai, from which it is fair to infer that painted decorations 
represented the laurel groves of Delphi. To one who has climbed 
the steep hillside to the site of the ancient temple of the oracle, 
the words of Kreousa and the pedagogue as they enter (cf. 724- 
738 f ) convey an additional idea of the realistic nature of the 
scene presented to the gaze of the Athenian audience. The 
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temple (738 ff.), /iai.r«a, did lie high, amava. A winding path 
(743 jrepupepij trn^ov) may well have led up to it. The old man's 
exhaustion (739 ff.) under such circumstances was to be expected. 
Here, as in the Philoktetes and the Birds, any indication of the 
ascending path was possible only in the orchestra. The conver- 
sation of the two actors (724-747) shows that they are slowly but 
steadily advancing. At 747 Kreousa first sees and addresses the 
chorus. The time consumed in uttering these 23 verses would be 
requisite for entering through the parodos and passing to a 
position near the front of the temple, but not for moving from the 
side to the centre of a 'stage.' 

In the distance traversed this scene resembles 183 ff. The 
choreutae, loitering and discussing the metopes in the latter scene, 
consume a still longer time before they are near enough to 
address Ion (219). They do not enter the temple because they 
have not performed the necessary sacrifices, and have no motive 
but idle curiosity (226 ff.); not because there is a stage in the way 
(cf Muller, B.-A., S. 127). 

The choreutae are the servants of Kreousa. Arriving with her 
from Athens, they have come direct to the temple (183, 252 ff.). 
Mistress and servants enter then by the same path. The cho- 
reutae are still at a little distance from the temple when they first 
call to Ion (219 o-e Toi Tov irapa vaov). Kreousa has perchance 
stopped by one of the altars to offer the necessary sacrifices,^ for 
we find no word in the following lines that it is unlawful for her 
to enter the temple because of failure to do this. The chorus 
says (237) : wapoia-as S' ap(t>t rdcrS' iparas. She is Still at a little 
distance, for it is not till 241 that Ion observes that she is weeping. 
On a stage she would have been within a few feet of him as soon 
as she was visible at all. The entire scene gains in clearness 
when we recognize that actor and chorus enter through the parodos. 

Kreousa comes hastening in (1249) to her attendants, asking 
what she shall do to escape the death to which she has just been 
sentenced. Naturally she comes to them, not to a platform above 
them. In obedience to their advice (1255 ff.), she goes as a 
suppliant to the altar (1275, 1280, 1401, 1403). Like the temple 
fim/ios in the plays previously discussed, this was in the orchestra. 
So from the orchestra at the end, in obedience to the commands 
of Athena, master, mistress and newly-found son, with the serv- 
ants, the choreutae, move forth together on their way to Athens. 

Cf. Capps, The Stage in the Greek Theatre, p. 23. 
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Electra. 

Orestes and his companions (394) enter, and perceive Elektra 
returning from the stream with water (107). They sit down (109 
e^a/itaBa) vcry near to the peasant's hut (216}, which the proske- 
nion for this play represents (78, 251, 489, 750, 1233). Elektra 
sings the long ode 1 12-166, the chorus joins her (166), and 
together they sing the verses 167-212. The choreutae are 
present as the friends (175) of Elektra, and invite her to come 
with them to receive the proper apparel and join in the festive 
dance (191 ff.). This scene implies that actors and chorus are 
together. But the strangers, though they have no reason for 
concealment (109 ff.), remain unobserved from 112 to 215. Had 
Elektra entered on the side of a 'stage,' Orestes and his com- 
panions would have been directly before her eyes, but a few feet 
distant. She could not have avoided seeing them during the 
recital of one hundred verses. She begins her song, however, as 
she comes in through the parodos, is joined by the chorus, and 
all move gradually toward the cottage, absorbed in their conver- 
sation. As a movement of Orestes (217) suddenly attracts the 
attention of his sister, frightened, she calls to the chorus to hasten 
back the way they came (218), while she attempts to escape into 
the house. 

At 962 Elektra sees her mother coming from Argos in her 
chariot. To look from the 'stage' out through the parodos, 
through which the chariot must enter, is an impossibility. The 
queen enters at 987. Elektra comes forward to meet her, and 
offers to assist her from the chariot (1006). Beyond a doubt 
then are the two' actors here in the orchestra. Not till 11 35 does 
Klytaimnestra send the chariot forth. Like the old man in Ion, 
the old servant complains of the steepness of the way (489). 
Here, as in Ion, the ascending path leads from the parodos. 

Helena. 

The central point of the action during the first 1200 lines is the 
tomb of Proteus in front of the royal palace (64, 324, 528, 797, 
984, 1 165, 1203). On this (984 ff. Tv\j.^ov 'tti v&iTois) Menelaus 
declares that he will slay Helen and himself, so that their blood 
shall flow down the tomb, and their two bodies shall lie upon it. 
Although, as he enters (1164), his first words are a salute to the 
sepulchre of his father, Theoklymenos does not see Menelaos 
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crouching by this tomb till Helen points out her husband (1203). 
Then this structure was of considerable size. 

When Helen reappears from the palace at 527 she speaks of 
again coming to the sepulchre, but does not see Menelaos till 544. 
She has not then reached her former resting-place, for she cries 
out that she is being kept from the tomb by the stranger (550 f ). 
This monument would hardly be built against the very front of 
the palace. This fact, its size, its distance from the palace door, 
all tend to demonstrate that it was constructed in the orchestra. 
Then the action was in the orchestra. This agrees with that free 
intercourse between actors and chorus in 327 ff. and 1624 ff., also 
with the presence of the band of hunters with their dogs and nets 
(ii69f.). 

It is necessary that the scene be vacant when Menelaos appears 
(386 ff.). Therefore the chorus accompanies Helen within the 
palace, reappearing with her at 514. There is no sign of difficulty 
connected with this action. 

Theoklymenos threatens to revenge himself on his sister (1624 
ff.). The chorus remonstrate (1627), but he bids them to get out 
of the way (1628). They respond that they will not release their 
grasp on his garments (1629). There is no reason why the 
choreutae should be on a 'stage' just previous to 1624. Between 
1624 and 1628 there is no time for the entire chorus, nor for any 
members of it, to leave their position in the orchestra and ascend 
a flight of steps to seize the actor. The teaching of the entire 
text is, then, that no stage existed. 

Phoenissae. 

The palace in Thebes (99, 193, 277, 1067, 1342, 1636), with the 
customary altars before it (274, 604, 631), is in the background. 
The pedagogue, in company with Antigone, appears (87), inves- 
tigates the road in front of the palace (92), then invites his com- 
panion to ascend the steps (100), to reach the point from whence 
she can see the hostile army. She requires his assistance to 
mount the difficult ascent (103 f.). The Scholiast to 90 under- 
stands hu\pis taxarov to refer to a second story. Pollux, IV 129, 
informs us that the two ascend to the Sicrrfyia. From the text 
this much is clear, the two actors come forth and ascend to some 
portion of the decoration. For such an elevation, and the stairs 
leading to it, there is not room on the narrow stage. 
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In response to Polyneikes' declaration of his birth and name 
(288 ff.), the chorus prostrate themselves at his knees C294 f.), a 
difficult action, to say the least, if he is not with them in the 
orchestra. 

Antigone enters (1484) with the procession which bears the 
dead bodies of her mother and her two brothers (1491, 1523, 
1526 f., 1563, 1627, 1629, 1635, 1665). Kreon is present with the 
attendants, whom he commands (1660) to seize Antigone. It is 
natural to suppose that other soldiers besides the bearers enter 
with the funeral train (1484). The blind Oidipous joins the com- 
pany at 1539. Antigone embraces the body of her mother (1661), 
and leads her father that he may touch the bodies in turn (1693, 
1699). There is room, then, for unimpeded action. Yet, without 
mentioning the number of soldiers who escort the funeral train, 
or the number of attendants with Kreon, there were present the 
three dead, stretched on their biers, four bearers for each, Oidi- 
pous, Antigone, and Kreon — 19 necessary persons. It is highly 
improbable that such numbers, with the altars and other necessary- 
decorations, were crowded together on a 'stage,' when abundant 
room existed in the orchestra. 

Orestes. 

As the play opens Elektra is sitting by Orestes, who is sleeping 
on a couch (35, 44, 88, 185, 311), before the palace of Agamemnon 
(60, 112, 356, 744, 1119, 1358). She cautions the chorus to move 
gently (136), to retire from before the couch (142). Again, when 
they show that they can move lightly and speak softly (147 f.), 
she bids them approach. They are close by the sleeper (166), 
for they cry out opas ; iv n4n\m(n Kivfi Bifias. Their cries disturb 
the sleeper, and Electra again bids them move away (171). This 
request, repeated in 187 f., is then obeyed, for the choreutae at 
208 f cannot see whether Orestes is sleeping. The words of the 
play show clearly enough that the chorus is throughout the scene 
moving near the actors, but the verbs of motion employed all 
imply motion to and fro on the same level. Nothing here 
suggests a stage (cf Miiller, B.-A., S. 125). 

In 1246 ff. Electra and the chorus remain outside to guard 
against surprise. Electra commands (1251) a-Trjd' at fih ifiav tovS' 

Ajia^riprj rpi^ov, | ai S cpdaS aXKov otpov els (f>povpav Sopav, The One 

semichorus rephes (1258) that they will guard the east, the other 
says (1260) that they will watch the west. Since they are guard- 
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ing against actors, they will be on a 'stage,' if there be a stage. 
Only two paths are mentioned, and the choreutae are guarding 
these on either side of the proskenion. But the d/ia^rjpri rplfiov 
can be nothing else than the road by which chariots are accus- 
tomed to enter the orchestra. One entrance on either side, and 
that leading into the orchestra, is exactly what the new theory 
demands. 

The closing scene (1554 ff.) adds its emphatic testimony in 
favor of the same theory. As Menelaos and his attendants (1562) 
are about to break in the gates, there appear on the roof of the 
palace Orestes (1567), Hermione (1575), Pylades (1620), and 
others (1574). The knife is placed at Hermione's throat and the 
torches are ready to set fire to the building. The roof of the 
palace, i. e. the top of the proskenion, alone could afford the 
necessary room for this exciting scene. Only in the orchestra, 
in fact, could Menelaos and his companions remove far enough 
from the front wall of the palace to see the roof easily. 

Bacchae. 

The text does not make clear the exact location of the tomb of 
Semele (6, 596 ff.), which must be, however, near the palace (7, 
170, 212, 606, 1 165, 1368). 

In 55 ff. Bacchos addresses the chorus as present, and announces 
that he has brought them with him from among the barbarians, 
as his companions. There is no direct statement to this effect, 
but, as the immediate followers of the god, we expect them to 
enter on the same level and at the same time with him. Their 
entrance at another time and place is not suggested. 

The cry of the god to light the lamp and burn the house of 
Pentheus (576) comes from within, for the chorus question from 
whence it is (579) ; and Bacchos explains (616 ff.) that, as the 
flame sprung upon the grave of his mother, the king believed his 
palace was burning, and labored with his servants to quench the 
flames. These actions of the king take place within; without the 
choreutae only see the pillars of the house shake at the presence 
of the god (591). Consequently there can be no difficulty in 
ascending a 'stage,' of which Miiller (B.-A., S. 127) speaks. 

The numbers present at the end — Agave (1167), women of 
Thebes (1203 ff-). Kadmos and his servants bearing the remains of 
Pentheus (1216), Bacchos (1330 f.), the guides for Agave (1381) 
— are too numerous to be readily accommodated on the ' stage.' 
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Iphigenia Aulidensis. 

The old servant of Agamemnon sets out on the road to Argos 
(163), but is brought back by Menelaos (302). The messenger 
enters by the same road (414), to announce the coming of Kly- 
taimnestra. The chorus proclaim that she is visible (592), and 
the testimony that she rides into the orchestra is exceedingly 
clear. Rejecting the doubtful verses 598-606, in 607 Klytaim- 
nestra thanks the chorus for their kindly greeting. She bids 
(610 ff.) some take from the chariot and bear within the hut (i, 
12, 440, 678, 820, 1098, 1 106) the wedding gifts for her child, and 
asks the choreutae to assist Iphigenia to alight (617). She 
directs others to stand in front of the horses, that ihey may not 
become frightened (619), and still others to take the boy Orestes 
(621). Iphigeneia runs to meet her father (631 ff.). Who will 
care to maintain either that she ascends to or that he descends 
from a 'stage' that they may come together? They enter the 
tent on the invitation of the king (678). The text teaches that 
the orchestra is simply the open space in front of the royal 
quarters, with no impediment to free passage from the one to the 
other. 

Again, Iphigeneia cries that she sees a crowd (1338 oxXov) 
approaching. The mother replies that this is Achilles, and that 
hero himself (1359) informs us that these followers are on the 
scene. But the attendants of Agamemnon are also present in 
numbers ("1463 tmahasv ravSe). It is almost needless to remark 
that the Greek 'stage' afforded no room for action in the 
presence of numbers. 

It is interesting, indeed, to find the testimony of this last drama 
of Euripides so emphatically supporting the theory that actors 
and chorus occupied the same level in the classic period of the 
Greek drama. 

B. Aristophanes} — Acharnenses. 

The opening scene portrays an assembly on the Pnyx. Dikai- 
opolis is seated as the Prytanes come crowding in (42), each 
endeavoring to obtain the best seat. The herald calls to order 
(43), and asks who desires to speak. Amphitheos responds 
(46 ff.). His words not being pleasing, he is removed by the 

'The writer acknowledges his special indebtedness to "The 'Stage' in 
Aristophanes," by Prof. John Williams White, in Harvard Studies in Class. 
Philol., vol. II, p. 159 S. 
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policemen (54 f.), and the embassadors to the great king are 
announced (61). With them comes Pseudartabas (91) and two 
eunuchs (117)- This worthy company retire to dine in the Pry- 
taneion (123 ff.)> but their places are more than filled by the 
arrival of the envoy to the king of Thrace, with his army of 
Odomantians (156 o-rparo's). There must have been some attempt 
to represent the Pnyx with its Beraa and its benches for the 
Prytanes and spectators. The Prytanes are present in numbers 
(26, 43), and people occupy the remaining benches (56 riji' eVkXi;- 
a'lav) with Dikaiopolis and Amphitheos. When to all these are 
added the embassadors and their companions, or the envoy and 
his Thraceans, thirty is surely an understatement of the number 
present (cf. White, p. 189). These actors and mutes, in the 
lively scenes when Amphitheos is removed by force (54), and 
when the Odomantians rob Dikaiopolis of his garlic (163 ff.). 
could not have been placed on any 'stage.' Therefore some 
portion of the orchestra represented the Pnyx, and there is no 
reason why, from the beginning, the proskenion may not have 
represented the houses of Dikaiopolis (262, 1095 ff.), of Lamachos 
(1072, 1095 ff.) and of Euripides (395 ff.). 

Since the Acharnians are in pursuit of Amphitheos, and he 
appears on the Pnyx (175), they also appear here. Yet they are 
before the house of Dikaiopolis and hear him preparing to come 
forth (238). Our hero, his wife and daughter (245), two slaves 
(259 f.), and probably the rest of the household whom we find 
mentioned in 817 ff., 1003 ff., appear. From 262 (Trpd/Sa) to 280 
the procession is in motion. This march is impossible on a 
'stage,' and a Store-yia above a 'stage' would have been narrow 
quarters for the wife and daughter. 

Since if he does not persuade the chorus he is willing to forfeit 
his life, Dikaiopolis (365) brings the fm^rjvov to the orchestra, 
where the chorus is. Therefore, when the one semichorus seeks 
to strike him (564 dei'eh), but is prevented from doing so by the 
other, there is no hint that the choreutae must climb steps in 
order to reach the object of their enmity. 

It is hardly conceivable that the Boiotian with his flute-players 
(S63), and his attendants loaded with fish, flesh and fowl (874 ff., 
878 ff.), could have entered on any stage. But with reference to 
the Megarian a word is used which is held to prove that he and 
his daughters enter the orchestra and ascend to a stage, anfiare 
jTOTTav fidibav al x ^vprjre na (731), he calls to his children. But there 
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is no reason why the Megarian should enter the orchestra, if this 
was not the customary place for the actors. In discussing 
Knights 149 we shall find that a/jL^are signifies simply 'enter.' 
In his drunken elation at his victory in the drinking bout, 

Dikaiopolis cries out (1225) n-oO 'anv 6 ^aaikeis; cmo&ori ixoi top cktkov. 

Previous to that moment, then, he has not received his prize. 
At 1230 the chorus calls x'^P^'- ^"^oiv t6v da-Kov. Between 1224 and 
1230 the wine-skin has been given to him, probably with some 
joke on the Archon Basileus (White). This could, of course, 
only take place in the orchestra, from which alone approach to 
the seat of the Archon was possible. At 1231 Dikaiopolis invites 
the chorus to follow him singing. This they do 1232 ff., and, as 
a matter of course, this procession moves from the orchestra 
through the parodos. 

ligmies. 

The scene is before the dwelling of Demos (no ff., 234 ff., 725 
ff.), that is, the Acropolis, and the proskenion represents the 
propylaia (1326), not, of course, that of Mnesikles, but the lower 
gateway to the citadel. Probably here, as in the Lysistrata, 
where the propylaia is also represented, the ascending road 
leading to the Acropolis entrance was indicated. 

Demosthenes calls to the sausage-seller (147 ff.) S> juxKapu | 

aAAai'To;ra)Aa, ^€vpo Sevp w <jii\TaT€f \ dva^aife aairfjp rrj -koKh koI v(av 

(pavas. In Diibner three scholia are given to 149 : i. avd^mve aayrijp 

Tjj 7roX« ' lea, 0i;(rii', ex rijs napoSov em to \oye7ov dvafirj. 2. Sia tI ovv 
€K Trjs irapobov ; tovto yap oSk dvayKatop, XcKreop ovp on dpaffatpetp eX/yero 
TO iin TO \oye7op elaupai. b Koi TrpotrKcirai. XeycTm yap Kara^atpeip to drraX- 
XdTTecrdai ePTev6fp dno tov naXaiov eBovs. 3- ■"* '" Ov/xtXr) Sf to dvd^aipei. 

Suidas s. v. apdfiatpe repeats substantially the words of the second 
scholiast. Three other passages in Aristophanes must be con- 
sidered with the above: Ach. 731-2, already noted {&p^aTi); 
Wasps 1341, where Fhilokleon calls on the flute-player to enter 
(dpddaivf); and Eccl. 1151 ff., in which the choreutae say that 
while the actors are passing off (KaTa^alpus) they will sing in 
accompaniment (enaaopiai ; cf. Eurip. Elect. 864 and Hdt. I 132, 
White). 

It is to be carefully noted — 

I. That in the passages cited from the Achar. and Knights no 
reason is apparent why the actors should be entering by other 
than the usual way. In the Eccl. the chorus keep their word and 
sing the accompaniment as the procession passes from the theatre. 
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2. The words ava^aivuv, Kara^alviiv are used in this way but these 
four times in all the extant Greek dramas ; and each time they 
refer to an actor or mute who is on the point of entering or 
departing by a side entrance. In the man)^ instances in which 
the chorus join the actors or leave them to return to their 
customary position, these words are never used. 

3. The scholiasts do not agree. This illustrates, what needed 
no additional illustration, that, while there is a very large amount 
of valuable information in the scholia, while many of their opinions 
go back to excellent authority, there are scattered through the 
scholia notes made by men who were not in a position to know 
the truth, who often betray most lamentable ignorance of the real 
force and meaning of the passages on which they commented. 
In short, the unsupported testimony of a scholiast cannot be cited 
as authority against the plain teaching of the dramas themselves. 

The words of the second scholiast have the greatest interest for 
us. Not only do his explanations of dm^alvav by elaiivm and koto- 
^aiveiv by avaWdrrefrBai exactly agree with what the situations in the 
various plays demand, but his statement that these meanings 
were derived cm6 tov nakatov '^dovs is most important. The ancient 
time referred to is that mentioned by Pollux, IV 123: e'Xeo? 8' rjp 

Tpam^a apxala, f<f> r/v irpo SftTTTiSof efr tis ava^as ktX. In those days 

before Thespis dm^ds meant to ascend to the table. In the later, 
the time of the scholiast, for example, dva-Kara-8aivfii> had come to 
have merely the technical meaning of entering and retiring. 

The third scholiast refers the words of the text to ascending to 
the 6vix.i\t], but to a dvfjieXri to which actors were wont to ascend. 
His idea of the 6\j]i£Kri agrees with what has already been said of 
this portion of the /3<»^o'r (cf. Part I). 

The entrances and exits of the actors in all four of the passages 
cited were made, then, as usual. The first two scholiasts, however, 
mention the Xoyeiov as a well-known portion of the theatre. This 
proves neither more nor less than at the time in which they lived 
the stage was customary in the theatre, and, so far as they knew, 
the same platform was in use in classic times. We know nothing of 
the age in which they lived, nor of the authorities they may have 
used. Therefore we cannot accept their testimony where it conflicts 
with the evidence of all the extant Greek dramas — including the very 
one on which they have commented — that a stage never existed in 
the classic Greek theatre of the time of the great dramatists.' 

'Cf. White, "The 'Stage' in Aristophanes," p. 164 ff., for the entire discus- 
sion of these scholia. 
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To return to the play. The chorus enters in haste (246). -nau 
{247), Si'wKe KQi TdpoTTc (25 1), thcy cry. They themselves take an 
active part in the beating and pursuing (252, 255 ff., 271, 272, 
273). There would be no room for this lively scene on a 'stage,' 
nor is there any indication that the chorus mount to such a plat- 
form. In 451 ff. the choreutae again fall upon Kreon and pummel 
him. The action is again quickly agreed upon and as quickly 
executed. The actor and chorus are plainly near each other, 
where the latter can fall upon their enemy and pummel him 
whenever the desire seizes them. It is because they are on the 
same level with the actor that the choreutae (490 ff.) easily equip 
the sausage-seller for the coming fray with the flask of oil and the 
garlic. At 919 ff. again no barrier exists between them and their 
champion, as they hand him the ladle with which to 'skim off' the 
frothy Kleon. 

Nubes. 

The proskenion represents two separate buildings. The one 
before which father and son are sleeping at the opening of the 
play, from which Strepsiades bids the servant bring forth a light 
and his writing-tablets (18 f), into which Pheidippides enters 
(125), stands till the end of the play. For the father leads his 
son within to entertain him (1212), the old man's creditors call 
him forth (1221, 1258, 1320), and he rushes out (1320), calling 
for help because he is being beaten by his son. He summons 
Xanthias to come forth (1485 f), bringing with him the imple- 
ments necessary for the destruction of the Phrontisterion. Before 
this dwelling of Strepsiades is the statue of equestrian Poseidon 

(83). 

But the buildingof chief importance in the play is the 'thinking- 
shop' of Socrates. First mentioned in 92, allusions to it are 
frequent (132, 183, 195, 506, 804, 1144, etc.). In the final scene 
Strepsiades and his servant mount to the top of this building 
(1487, 1502), and dig down through the roof (1488, 1496). 
F'inally they set fire to the house (1490, 1494, 1497, 1504). 
There is a real climbing from the orchestra to the top of the 
proskenion, hence the KXi>a(c« mentioned by Pollux are used. 

The two houses are quite separate and distinct. There is no 
room for them on a narrow 'stage.' A distegia two feet wide 
could not represent the roof in this case; it would not afford 
space sufficient for the action. It is incredible that fire should be 
applied to scenery the continuation of which represents the entire 
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background, including the house of Strepsiades himself. These 
difficulties all disappear when it is granted that these buildings 
stood as separate houses on that space later occupied by the 
stone proskenia, such as those of Oropos and Eretria. 

Vespae. 

The house of Philokleon is realistically represented (142 ff., 
172 ff., 196 ff., 317 ff., 456, 1484 ff.). Bdelykleon, who is sleeping 
on the roof as the play begins, drives his father back as he 
attempts to escape through the chimney (142 ff.). But the old 
man again appears on the roof (202 ff.), and later on (379 f ) tries 
to lower himself from a window with a cord. This roof could not 
have been represented by such a hiimyia as Miiller and Haigh 
have imagined. 

The scene (170 ff.) in which the ass is led forth with Philokleon 
chnging beneath his belly, like Odysseus beneath the ram in the 
Odyssey, just as all scenes in which animals were introduced, 
could only take place in the orchestra. 

The road by which the chorus of dikasts appears (228) is a 
street of the city (247 ff.). They halt before the house of Philo- 
kleon to wait for his appearance. The houses of Athens were 
certainly not perched on platforms twelve feet above the street. 
On the supposition of a 'stage,' in the duet following the appear- 
ance of the chorus, Philokleon would have been some 20 to 25 feet 
above his fellow -dikasts (White). When his attempted escape is 
prevented (394), he calls upon the chorus (402) to keep the 
promise they made (383) to defend him. The choreutae prepare 
to obey (420, 423), and rush upon the actors (453 ff.), are beaten 
back by Xanthus, suffocated with smoke (457), again clubbed 
(458). Though much is said of rushing forward and driving 
back, there is not one word of ascending or descending. Not till 
727 do the choreutae finally throw aside their stones. From the 
moment that the choreutae first appear before the dwelling till 
their weapons are finally laid down, the text clearly assumes that 
the door of the house opens on the level of the orchestra. 

dva'/Sau/e (1342) needs butaword of additional explanation' here. 
Philokleon and the girl enter together, for he has just stolen her 
and brought her away from his boon companions. They come 
in (1325) to the same level just occupied by Xanthias, or he 
would not be so fearful of -receiving another drubbing (1324). 

' Cf. discussion of Knights, 147 ff. 
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The pursuing Bdelykleon and the avimorai must appear in the 
same portion of the theatre (i33i)- The old man drives his 
pursuers back, leads the flute-player farther in, where Bdelykleon 
again finds them (1363). From 1325 to 1363, then, the actors 
occupy their usual portion of the theatre, and the drunken old 
man neither climbs to a 'stage" himself, nor drags his flute-girl 
up to one. 

It is now so commonly admitted (cf. White, 168) that Kora^aTiov 
y iir avTovs (1514) means in certamen descendere that it is hardly 
necessary to say that no change of level is implied here. The 
chorus make room for Philokleon and the sons of Karkinos 
(1516), and sing the accompaniment for the dance which follows. 
Finally all the occupants of the scene go dancing off" through the 
parodos together (1535 ff".). To complete the proof that the 
entire play has been presented in the orchestra, we need simply 
note that the sons of Karkinos, though mutes, plainly appear in 
the orchestra, and that the violent motions of Philokleon (14848".) 
could not be safely made by a drunken man on a narrow 'stage.' 

Pax. 

The change from earth to heaven and from heaven back to 
earth has given commentators more trouble, perhaps, than has 
any other passage of our poet. It is natural, however, that the 
scene before the palace of Zeus should take place on the theolo- 
geion, where the gods were accustomed to appear. 

The figure of Peace was of great size (schol. Plato, Apol. 19, C). 
Hermes says she has been cast into a deep cave (223), below 
where he and Trygaios are standing (224). The latter has 
actually ascended through the air (149 if., 174 f.). The platform 
on which he has landed is large enough to contain himself, 
Hermes, the great statue, Theoria, and Opora. The scholiast to 
727 informs us that Trygaios and the two maidens descend to the 
orchestra by means of klimakes. These suggestions all point to 
the roof of the proskenion as the location of heaven. But we 
cannot accept the additional statement of the scholiast just quoted, 
that probably (icrar) the chorus has also been in heaven with the 
actors. It is composed of yeapyav 'hdjxoviav (Dramatis Personae, 
Codex "V) and comes in (300) calling to Trygaios to'direct them. 
The dance which follows (322 ff.) would be possible only in the 
orchestra. Accompanying them is a crowd of Boiotians (466), 
Argives (475, 494), Spartans (478), Megarians (481, 500), and 
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Lamachos (473). This numerous company is possible only in 
the orchestra. The absurdity of the chorus and their companions 
tugging away in the orchestra, on earth, while Hermes and Try- 
gaios are directing them from the heavens, is not so great as the 
absurdity of allowing the chorus to climb by some means to that 
heaven to which Trygaios only attained by the flight of his beetle 
(cf. Capps, p. 76 f.). In the Peace, then, we have the only instance 
in the classic drama of the use of the so-called stage by the actors 
for any considerable time. At the bidding of Hermes (427) 
some of the choreutae enter (tiVtoVey) the proskenion, in order 
to 'remove the stones' and so prepare for the raising of the 
goddess. 

Trygaios appeals (881 f ) to the audience to inform him who is 
to care for Theoria, then adds that he will himself lead to a posi- 
tion in their midst. He invites the Prytanis to receive her (905), 
then cries (906) 6ia<j wy TvpoBiixas 6 npiravts irapfBi^aro. There can 
be no doubt that Theoria actually goes to the spectators' seats. 

962. Tryg. Koi. rots dearais parre twv Kpidav. Oik. Ibov. 
Tryg. idaxas rfSr)/ Oik. vrj tov 'Eppfjv aarf ye 
TovTav otjoiirip elcri tS>v fffapevav 
ovK e<TTiv ovbds ouTis oi KpiSrjv ?;(". 

In the Wasps, 58 f., we find 

rjpiv yap ovK %(Tt oure Kapv in (popntSos 
8ov\a 8tappt7TTOVVT€ Toh Secofifvois. 

In Plutus, 797 ff. 

ov yap TrpeTToides eVrt t<» 8i8aaKa\(^ 
IfT^adia Kal TpayaXta rots Setapeyois 
irpo^akovT , cVi tovtois eir avayKa^eiv y€\av. 

These passages prove what was the custom in the time of 
Aristophanes. There was undoubtedly, then, an actual throwing 
of the barley in Peace, 962 ff. The sacrifice is therefore being 
offered in the orchestra, from which alone the barley could be 
thrown among the spectators. Since the actors were in the 
orchestra, the direction of Trygaios (1305 f.) to the chorus to eat 
all that remains is easily understood, and the choreutae readily 
join the procession which escorts the 'happy pair' from the 
theatre at the end. 
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Aves. 

It is necessary to ascend the bushy hillside (i, 92, 202, 208, 
224, 265) in order to reach the mouth of the cavern where the 
Epops dwells (51 ff., 92, 646 ff), for Euelpides declares (8) that 
he has worn off his toe-nails in following the directions of his 
Jackdaw, and asks the bird if he proposes to lead them down the 
rocks (20). From i to 51 the actors are plainly wandering hither 
and thither, in obedience to the motions of their feathery guides. 
This play, like the Prometheus and the Philoktetes, could not be 
'set' on a 'stage,' and the actors have evidently entered by the 
parodos. 

175' P\c\jfOi' KOTO). Ep. (cat Br) ^Xtiro). Pel. ^Xf'jre vvv ava. 

Ep. ^'Kiita, Pel. TTepiaye rbv Tpdxr]\ov. Ep. vfj Ai'a, 
diToXavo'OfiaL ti 5 , ei dia(r7pa<j>rj<70fjiat* 

p\e\(rov KOTO) has been cited as a strong argument that the actors 
were standing on a stage when these words were uttered (Miiller, 
B.-A., S. 109). But the bushy hillside rising from the level of 
the orchestra offers practically as good an opportunity for looking 
down as does Miiller's stage. The whole passage, however, is 
no more to be taken seriously than is the command to the 
sausage-seller (Knights, 169 ff.) to mount his dresser and take a 
look at the islands. 

The first four birds (227 ff.) come apparently from different 
directions, for Peisth. says the second one comes from an unlucky 
quarter (275). The chorus proper appear in the parodos (296), 
and come slowly in, that their appearance may be duly appre- 
ciated. They are evidently at a distance when they ask (310) 
trov /i ap' OS fxaXeo-e/ and they do not perceive the two strangers 
till after 326, when Epops calls their attention to the two mortals. 
In rage they exhort one another to attack the intruders (344). 
KvKXaxrai (345) implies that the birds can surround their enemies. 
The two men in terror seize on whatever comes to hand for 
protection (353, 357, 361), but the birds attack them at close 
quarters (364 ff.). Not till 480 does the Epops finally persuade 
them to retire. As in all the other scenes in which steps must be 
ascended to reach a stage, if a stage exists, there is no word of 
the text which signifies ascending. It is plain also that no 
impediment exists to the free intermingling of actors and chorus. 
The following scene, in which Peisth. explains his plans, gains 
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vastly when it is understood that the actor is not preaching to 
the birds from the top of a stage, but is talking to them as a 
sharer of the same scene with themselves. 

The close (1720 ff.) but emphasizes the teaching of the earlier 

portions of the play. The chorus sings avaye, SUxe, ndpaye, trdpexf, 

irepnreTea-de, as Peisth. and his bride appear. The bridegroom, 
delighted with their hymn, invites them to follow in the marriage- 
train (1755) ; and, as he leads the way out dancing (1761) with 
his bride, the birds follow singing (1763 ff.). 

Though Lysistrata has sent the old^r women to seize the 
citadel, her purpose in calling the assembly of the women is to 
persuade them to join in the movement. The acropolis is the 
goal to which they are to move, and immediately after the 
assembly of women have sworn to follow the leadership of 
Lysistrata, the shout of those who have taken possession of the 
citadel is heard from within. On the deep stage of the modern 
opera-house a street scene in the foreground, with an acropolis 
in the distance, is easily represented, and the audience readily 
believes that the cry from behind the scenes comes from the 
citadel. Stage or no stage, such scenic effects were impossible 
in the Greek theatre. If the cry is to be understood as coming 
from the acropolis, then the propylaia must be represented before 
the eyes of the audience at the moment when the cry is heard. 
This view is supported by the words of Lysistrata (246) : ^we/j,- 
fidXanev (imovTM Toiis poxf^ois, words which imply entering the gates 
which are before them. No change of scene takes place then, 

and e^epx^TOL (5), and (jifpera KuXtKo Tif '4iibo6ev Koi tTTafiviov (l99) 

imply actions which occurred before the acropolis entrance. 

That the ascending road to the propylaia could not be repre- 
sented on a 'stage' has been shown above. That it actually was 
represented we learn from 287 f. : Xonrov ia-n x'^'p^o" I t'' T^pm ndXiv, 
TO a-ifidv, 01 (TTTovbqv ex"- The scholion to to (n/idv (Diibner, 288) 

explains t6 cipdy ' opopa _:^6jy5tou TT'-'pi rrjV aKpoiroKiv dvri tov npooavTfS' 
fi ovop-a x'^P'-"^ (*^°' ^'' T^afivKcovtoit " pearjv epeiBe npos to <np6v '). Koi 
nXdrcov iv l^innis tovtl npotrava^rji^ai to aipov del* to fripov not Only 

means an ascent, then, but was the name of the ascent leading to 
the acropolis. The absurdity of making the words refer to a 
flight of steps is apparent. That an inclined plane led from the 
orchestra to a 'stage' is equally incredible. As in the similar 
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scenes already discussed, the ground rises from the orchestra 
level to the front of the proskenion, on which is represented the 
required scene. This ascent, enough to give the suggestion of 
reality to the spectators, was not sufficient to prevent the free move- 
ment of actors and chorus, nor to serve as a barrier between them. 

In 829 fT. Lysistrata, Myrrhina and the day guards appear, 
move and act on the wall above the entrance (864 and schoL, 873 
and schol., 883). As often remarked in the foregoing pages, the 
JiCTTfym, as it was possible above a stage, could not have afforded 
room for so many people. They appear on the roof of the 
proskenion. 

The four orchestic movements 256-265, 271-280, 286-295, 296- 
305, were of course executed in the orchestra. At 306 the chorus 
of men turn to the gates of the acropolis, and, their burdens being 
deposited on the ground (307, 314), they prepare to set fire to the 
gates (308, 311, 316). They are here close in front of the gates, 
on the stage, if stage there be. Therefore the chorus of women, 
as they enter with water to the rescue of their fellow-women (318, 
334), do not reach the men till after the orchestic movement (321- 
334> 335-349) in the orchestra is ended. Not till 350 do they 
approach the men, who turn to face them (352). All are on the 
same level, for the talk is of beating (357, 364), of seizing (359), 
of striking (360, 366) ; the women invite the men to come forward 
(365) ; the men threaten to scorch the women (376) and to burn 
their hair (381). The women reply by drenching their opponents 
with the contents of their water-pots. In this connection the 
scholiast is cited to prove that the women were on a stage above 
the men. 

Schol. in 321 I TreTOVf TTiTov' vvv icTiv 7j{ii^6pioif TO \iyov €K yvvatKa>p 
ela(p)(Ofievani aviodev, ifa Koi to vdwp avTmv KUTaxcaxriv avwdeii. to fie aXKo 
rjnixopiov e'l acSpwi/ KaTiodev eir(p}(ofxh'<ov Tats iv t^ aKponoXei els TroXtop/ciai/. 

The imagination of the scholiast has been caught by the drenching 
scene (381 flf.), and he wishes the effect of height for this. Hence 
arises his use of madev and KuTadev. We have noted above why 
the chorus of women came in on the level of the orchestra, it 
remains to give the reasons why they could not have entered on 
a 'stage.' The chorus of men has dragged their burden up the 
TO o-t/idy (286, 287 ff.) and deposited it (306 ff.), so they can no 
longer be spoken of as coming up from below. Had the chorus 
of women entered on a 'stage,' their first orchestic movement' 

' Cf. Arnoldt, Die Chorparteien bei Euripides, S. 80 ff. 
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must have been performed there (321-349), and they must have 
remained till 541 ff. and performed this dance also on the 'stage.' 
For they are on the same level with the magistrate (386 fi'.) Not 
till 539 do they announce that they leave their pitchers to engage 
in the dance. 

But there are present on this 'stage' the chorus of women, the 
magistrate (387 ff.), the servants with the levers (424 ff.), Lysis- 
trata (430 ff.), first woman (439 f.), second woman (443 f ), third 
woman (447 f.), at least four different policemen to contend with 
the four women (433 ff., 441 f, 445, 449, 451, 455, 462), and a 
crowd of women from the acropolis (456 ff.). That such numbers, 
in a scene of the liveliest possible action, could be accommodated 
on a Greek 'stage' is an utter impossibility, and we must simply 
infer that the scholiast to 321 had no better authority for his words 
than his own imagination.^ 

Though at the close of the play the text is very corrupt, and 
though many of the various readings have unquestionably been 
adapted with the view of making representation on a stage 
possible, it is yet clear that there is the easiest possible commu- 
nication between the entrance to the acropolis and the orchestra. 
Actors and chorus, Spartans, Athenians, and the women all pass 
in and out with ease. Room for the dances of the Athenians and 
Spartans (1243, 1246, 1277, 1279, 1317) with their wives existed 
only in the orchestra, and therefore from the orchestra all departed 
at the end. In fact, for the Lysistrata the only means to avoid 
building the ' stage ' on a level with the orchestra is to construct 
an orchestra on a level with the stage, which has been shown 
(Part I) to be an impossibility. 

Thesmophoriazusae. 

The assembly scene alone need claim our attention. Mnesikles, 
dressed as a woman, with his servant Thratta, approaches the 
Thesmophorion (279). They sacrifice a cake to the goddesses 
(285). Mnesikles offers prayer at the altar (286), and seeks a 
good place among the seats where he may sit down and listen to 
the orators (292 f.). The herald proclaims silence (295 f.). The 
prayers customary in opening an assembly are offered (296 ff.), 
in which the chorus join (312 ff.). The wpo^ovXev/ia is read (372 ff.). 
The call for speakers is given (379). The speaker is crowned 

' For the discussion of the entire play see White, p. 202 ff. 
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before addressing the assembly (380). Two of the women leave 
their seats and come forward and speak (380, 443), followed by 
Mnesikles (466). Kleisthenes brings news that an intruder is 
among them (573), and joins in the search which follows (598 ff.j, 
and, with the assistance of the choreutae, discovers the culprit 
(628 ff.). The chorus kindles torches and searches through the 
entire precinct, and has an active part to perform with the herald 
(312 ff.), as well as with the speakers (434 ff., 459 ff., 520 ff.) and 
with Kleisthenes (582 ff.). Mnesikles seizes the child from its 
nurse (689) and flees to the altar (693). In response to the 
mother's call for assistance the chorus advise to set him on fire. 
Throughout the entire scene actor is distinguishable from the 
chorus in no way ; all are together, and it need hardly be remarked 
that the orchestra alone affords the required space. As usual, we 
have emphatic testimony that actors and chorus must be together 
in important portions of the play, while no situation is discoverable 
which renders it either necessary or desirable that they be separated 
by a stage. 

Ecclesiasusae. 

The proskenion is most interesting because it must have repre- 
sented several houses, before which, through the orchestra, ran a 
street of the city. Praxagora appears from her dwelling in the 
opening scene, as we learn from 310, when her husband enters 
under circumstances which render it necessary that he come 
directly from the house. At 491 also the chorus declares that 
they are again before the dwelling of their general. Later 
Praxagora wishes to creep in unobserved (511), but is prevented 
by the appearance of Blepyros (519). The greeting of the maid 
to the chorus and neighbors (11 14 f) testifies that the same house 
is visible to the end. The other dwellings are the house of the 
neighbor (34), of the first citizen (731 ff.), of the first old woman 
(977. 990, 997> 1005), of the young woman (962, 976, 989), of the 
second old woman (1093 ff.). Here are six dwelhngs mentioned 
as visible on the scene. It is about as hopeless to try and recon- 
cile them with the three stage-doors of Pollux as it is to attempt 
to prove that they fronted on a narrow 'stage.' 

The assembly scene is again interesting. The chorus enters at 
30, the neighbor at 35, three others at 41 f, another 46, still 
another 49, two more at 51, and many at 52. All take seats (57), 
the rite of purification is travestied (128), the call for the speaker 
is given (130), and the orators are crowned (122, 131). Then the 
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leader instructs them what to do in the real assembly. Not only 
is the orchestra the only place large enough to contain such an 
assembly, but there is again absolutely no way of distinguishing 
actors, mutes and chorus till Praxagora and her companions hasten 
forth (284), to be followed by the chorus singing the ode 289-310. 

The chorus reappear at 477, but stop in the shelter of the 
parodos wall to remove their disguises (cf. Miiller, B.-A., S. 135). 
Praxagoras arrives (503) while they are still busy with this work, and 
bids her servant (509 f.) put the clothing in order. This command 
cannot be meant for the choreutae, for they respond to the direc- 
tion to lay aside their garments (514 ff.). Orders are constantly 
given without mention of names, as in the Peace 937, 956, 960 f., 
HOC, 1 193, and the Birds 435, 947, 958, 1309 (White, p. 182). 
Mistress and servant are therefore in the orchestra with the chorus. 

Of (cara^ai'ceif (1152) and the procession with which the play 
closes enough has already been said in connection with the dis- 
cussion of the Knights 147 ff. It is sufficient here to call attention 
to the fact that, while the text contains no hint of a 'stage,' actors 
and chorus are in the orchestra together at the beginning, middle 
and end of the play. 

Ranae. 

Because of the extraordinary nature of the scenes pictured on 
earth, on the Lake of Acheron and in Hades, doubts must ever 
exist as to how much was actually represented and how much was 
left to the imagination of the audience. It is impossible to assign 
a separate portion of the theatre to each of the above-mentioned 
localities. Therefore, if the scenery did not actually change, it 
was assumed by the poet the spectators would conceive the loca- 
tion of the action altered as often as he invited them to do so. 

Dionysos and Xanthias enter the orchestra, for the latter is 
mounted on an ass (23, 25, 27, 31 f, 35). The god approaches 
the house of Herakles and raps (36). The interview with the 
hero being ended, Charon's boat appears (182, 188, 190, 202), 
Dionysos embarks (188, 190), and the voyage begins. Knowledge 
of the later Xoyiiov has confused the scholiast to 181, so that he is 
in doubt whether Acheron is on the Xoyeiov or in the orchestra. 
Since the god entered the orchestra in the beginning, we could 
hardly expect him to mount to a 'stage' to find the stream of 
Acheron. The full proof that he continues in the orchestra is 
found in the scene just after his landing in the under world. 
Here Dionysos is thoroughly frightened by the monsters which 
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Xanthias describes as present. When the Empusa appears, the 
god, in mortal terror, rushes to his priest, who occupies the seat 
of honor in the middle of the row of 6p6i>oi, crying (297) Upei 
SiaipiXa^ov fi Iv & trot ^vniroTr)!. Of the actual running Xanthias 

gives testimony (301 W §Tr(p fpx"- SeOpo Sevp' & Sea-nora). The 

scholiast declares that he runs and hides behind the chair of his 
priest, a statement which we readily accept after a comparison 
with the action of Theoria (Peace 906-7) and with that of the 
slave throwing barley to the spectators (Peace 962). 

As is the case so often in Aristophanes, the final scene strongly 
supports the testimony of the earlier portions of the play, that no 
stage could have existed. The trial scene is over, and Aischylos 
is to return to the upper world. The numbers present again 
demonstrate that this scene has been acted in the orchestra. 
Pluto gives the command to the chorus (1524 ff.) ^aiVere roivw inns 

Tovrm I XafindSas Upas, x "M" wpoirfpncre | Toiaiv tovtov tovtov /iAftrti' | 

Kol ixoXiraia-ip KeXaSovpres. The chorus obeys, and moves with 
Dionysos, Aischylos and Xanthias from the theatre. 

P/uius. 

But two scenes need mention. Chremylos bids Kario (222 f ) 
go forth and summon touj ^vyyeapyovs, who form the chorus. The 
servant obeys, and appears with them in the parodos (253 ff.), 
urging them to hasten to reach the house of his master. They 
threaten to club him (271 f) for humbugging them, and after a 
few lines he declares that he will lead them in the dance (290 f.) 
which follows. In this last play of our poet, then, we find this 
testimony, which puts beyond question that actor and chorus are 
together in the orchestra, and no reason anywhere appears for the 
existence of a stage. In 1208 ff. we learn that the chorus again 
goes from the theatre in procession with the actors. Thus, in his 
last words, Aristophanes puts the seal of his condemnation on any 
theory which shall separate actors and chorus by any artificial 
difference of level. 

The same striving after realism appears in the scenery of some 
of the plays of Euripides as in the tattered garments of certain of 
his characters. Nowhere in the two older tragedians are there 
such indications of realism as we find in the description of the 
temple in Iph. Taur. 70 ff., and of the metopes in Ion 190 ff. 
Instead of the usual palace, a peasant's hut is shown in the 
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Electra. The palace shakes in the Bacchae, and falls partially in 
ruins in Hercules Furens. In Andromache two buildings, the 
shrine and the palace, are shown. The burning on the roof of 
the palace in Orestes and the burning pyre in the Suppliants are 
entirely new features. 

In Aristophanes the innovations are yet more marked. Heaven 
and earth are represented in the Peace ; earth, Hades, and the 
stream of Acheron in the Frogs. Not only are two buildings on 
the scene in the Clouds, three in the Acharnians, and several in 
the Ecclesiazusae, but such passages as those where the actor will 
climb from the chimney or through a window in the Wasps, and 
sits at a window in Eccl., and burns down the Phrontisterion in 
the Clouds, also show a striking advance in the construction of 
scenery. The fitore-yt'a is used to an extraordinary extent in the 
Peace. All these indications give warrant for believing that in the 
Knights and in the Lysistrata the entrance to the acropolis is 
accurately represented. The testimony of the dramas themselves 
fully proves that the actors and the chorus can no more be sepa- 
rated from each other by the barrier of a stage in the dramas of 
Euripides and Aristophanes than in those of Aischylos. 

To compare in a word the summaries of the three periods of 
the classic drama as they have been considered in the foregoing 
pages, from the earliest play of Aischylos to the latest of Aristo- 
phanes, there is apparent a steady development in the scenery 
used. No fixed npoarKrjpiov could have fulfilled the requirements 
of the plays of the V century. The scene appropriate for each 
drama was erected on the floor of the orchestra, in front of the 

The argument that in the V century no stage existed, that there 
was but one entrance, the mipoSos, on each side of the scene, and 
that actors, chorus and mutes all performed their respective parts 
in the orchestra may be summarized as follows : 

1. The few instances in the dramas which at first glance favor 
the idea that a stage existed admit of other and more logical 
explanations. 

2. Although there are very many passages in which the chorus 
is bidden to advance to the position occupied by actors, or to 
retire from this, in none of these passages is an expression used 
which can be construed as a direction to ascend or descend. Had 
a stage existed, some command to the chorus indicating the differ- 
ence of level between stage and orchestra must have found its way 
into the text of some one, at least, of these passages. 
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3. In situations where there is no call for them to be on a 
'stage,' the choreutae make minute observations concerning actors 
or scenery, observations which they could not make from the 
orchestra over the edge of the so-called 'stage.' Cf. Aiax 346, 
364, 911 f.; Soph. Elect. 818; Trach. 964 ff.; Philoc. 861 ; Alcest. 
98 ff., 392; Hec. 486 f.; Here. Fur. 748, 1029; Orest. 208 ff. 

Actors, on entering, see and converse with the choreutae first, 
though actors are present and the situation demands that they be 
first addressed. Cf Persae 249 ff.; Oed. Rex 924; Soph. Elect. 
660 ff., 1098 ff.; Philoc. 219; Eur. Elect. 109 ff.; Cyc. 96. 

4. Where no mention is made of actual personal contact, the 
relations between actors and chorus are of so intimate a character 
that no barrier could have existed between them. Cf Septem 
677 ff.; Choeph. 983; Trach. 141 ff., 531 if., 663 ff.; Oed. Rex 
327, 648, 1047, 1339, 1413; Antig. 160 ff., 940 ff., 988 ff., 1155; 
Soph. Elect. I2E ff, 824 ff.; Philoc. 581, 825, 887, 983; Orest. 
132 ff; Eurip. Suppl. 11 14 ff.; Phoeniss. 293 ff.; Ion 1249 ff.; 
Hecuba 484 ff.; Iph. Taur. 1068 f.; Cyc. 451 ff.; Aves 431 ff. 

Here may be mentioned : a. The scenes in which it is proposed 
that the chorus enter the ax^fij, or in which this action actually 
occurs. Cf. Agamem. 1343 if.; Aiax 329; Andromache 817 f.; 
Hecuba 1042 f.; Cyc. 590 ff., 630 ff.; Ion 219; Hippol. 782 ff.; 
Med. 1275; He). 331 ff. 

b. The 'libation scenes.' Cf Pers. 597 ff.; Choeph. 16 ff., 100 
ff ; Iph. Taur. 159 ff ; Pax 941 ff., 970. 

c. Where the chorus stands by actors as a guard. Cf. Aiax 
1 182; Oed. Col. 638, 724, 803, 811, 815, 835; Heracl. 69 ff., 
274 ; Eq. 246. 

5. The choreutae actually engage in strife with actors or with 
each other in the immediate presence of actors. Cf. Agamem. 
1650 ff.; Oed. Col. 857 ff.; Philoc. 1003 ff ; Hel. 1628 ff.; Rhes. 
675 ff ; Achar. 280 ff , 564 ff.; Eq. 247 ff., 451 ; Vesp. 453 ff.; Av. 

364 ff. 

Blows are threatened in Cyc. 210 ff.; Here. Fur. 254. 

The choreutae hand objects to actors in Eq. 490 ff., 919 ff. 

They ' pledge right hands ' with mutes ; Heracl. 305 ff. 

They stand with actors, bidding them farewell : Here. Fur. 522 ff 

They approach the proskenion in company with actors : Here. 
Fur. 1 109 f; Philoc. 144 ff. 

6. In 'search scenes' the chorus is on ground usually occupied 
by actors, with no suggestion in the text that the choreutae are in 
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an unusual position. Cf. Eumen. 255 ff.; Aiax 865 ff.; Oed. Col. 
116 ff.; Thes. 655ff. 

7. Chorus and actors enter together, or by the same entrance, 
or to the same portion of the scene. Qi. Aesch. Suppl. i ; Prom. 
127; Choeph. 20; Oed. Col. 116; Philoc. i; Soph. Elect. 120; 
Ion 184; Eur. Elect. 167; Bac. i; Troad. 1536".; Plut. 252. 

8. It may almost be said to be customary for actors and chorus 
to leave the theatre together by the parodos at the end of the 
play. Cf. Aesch. Supp. 980 ff.; Pers. 1000 fi'.; Sept. 1068 ff. 
Eum. 1003 ff.; Aiax 1403 ft"; Philoc. 1469 ft".; Trach. 1264 ff". 
Troad. 1266 ff.; Eur. Suppl. 1232 ff.; Cyc. 702 ff.; Ion 1619 ff. 
Pax 1333 ff.; Vesp. 1516 ff.; Achar. 1231 ff.; Eccl. 1165 ff.; Av. 
1763 ff.; Lys. 1289 ff.; Ran. 1524 ff.; Plut. 1208 ff. Such a pro- 
cession also occurs in Ale. 741, 861. 

9. The 'stage' could not contain the actors, mutes and decora- 
tions in Aesch. Suppl. 218 ff, 463 ff., 755, 885; Septem i ff., 95 
ff., 861 ff ; Eum. 480 ff.; Oed. Rex i ff.; Phoeniss. 1484 ff ; Eur. 
Suppl. I ff , 815 ft".; Cyc. i ft".; Hipp. 57 ft".; Iph. Aul. 1338 ff.; 
Achar. 42 ff.; Lysis. 456 ff.; Thes. 295 ff.; Eccl. 57 ff. Even if a 
'stage' had existed, actors and mutes were in the orchestra in 
Eum. I ff.; Pax 462 ff., 906; Av. i ff".; Ran. 297; Achar. 1224 ff. 

10. Certain plays could not have been 'set' on the so-called 
stage because — 

a. A hillside was represented in Prom., Philoc, Eur. Elect. 
(489 ff.), Cyc, Lysist., Aves. 

b. The altar, grove or shrine present required space, apart from 
the building in the background, only to be found in the orchestra 
in Choeph., Oed. Col., Heracl., Andr., Hel., Eur. Suppl. 

c. The burning pyre (Eurip. Suppl. 1012 ff) and the burning 
house (Nub. 1445 ff.) could not have been located on a stage. 

d. Scenes with chariots and animals were possible only in the 
orchestra. Cf. Aesch. Suppl. 180 ff. (?); Pers. 149 (607), looi ; 
Agam. 782 ff.; Oed. Col. 312; Troad. 569 if.; Eur. Elect. 987 ff.; 
Iph. Aul. 607 ff.; "Vesp. 170 ff".; Ran. 23 ff. 

John Pickard. 



